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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the effects of videotaping in a 
public speaking program. Hypotheses were that (l) communication 
apprehension is negatively related to self-perceived communication 
competency and (2) low communication apprehensive subjects will show 
less sel f-perceived communication competency on a subsequent speech 
if, during a conference with their teacher, they first view a 
videotape of themselves delivering a speech* Subjects were 71 
undergraduate students enrolled in 3 sections of the basic public 
speaking course at a midwestern university* Uniformity in approach, 
syllabus, number and type of speech assignments, and critiquing 
format were maintained. Subjects were required to give four prepared 
speeches. Communication apprehension (CA) was measured by the public 
speaking component of the Personal Report of Communication 
Apprehension (PRCA-24) , completed by subjects prior to delivering 
each of the four speeches, and the Self-Perceived Public Speaking 
Competency Scale (SPPSC) was used to measure self-perceived 
competence. Results indicated that an average of 11 students (15%) 
were categorized as high CAs , an average of 17 students (24%) were 
low CAs, and an average of 43 students (61%) were moderate CAs. 
Findings revealed that all comparisons proved significant in 
confirming the first hypothesis, but the second hypothesis was not 
confirmed. (Contains 33 references.) (CR) 
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The Impact of Videotaping on the 
Communication Apprehension and Self-Perceived Competency 
of Low Apprehensive Students 

For a number of years the authors have been researching the effects of videotaping 
in the public speaking classroom. Our findings confirm that when a student anticipates 
being videotaped his/her communication apprehension (CA) does not significantly in- 
crease over that of students who have no such anticipation. Interested in the after-effects 
of videotaping, our research reported on self-reported student apprehension while deliver- 
ing speeches subsequent to the one that was videotaped (Ratcliff, Clyde and Poyner, 
1996). "All moderate CAs, whether or not they were videotaped, decreased their level of 
apprehension from speech one to speech four" (p.5). The most unexpected and perhaps 
most interesting finding was that videotaped low CA students had higher levels of CA on 
speeches subsequent to the one videotaped when compared to low CA students who had 
not been videotaped and moderate CAs who had been videotaped. The current study is 
an attempt to understand why low CAs showed higher levels of apprehension after they 
had been videotaped than did low CA students who had not been videotaped or moderate 
CAs who had been videotaped. 

Literature relating to high CA is growing rapidly. High CA has been negatively 
linked theoretically and empirically to social, academic and communication performance. 
High CA demands our attention. Research relating to the specific variables of our re- 
search question is less prolific. It is understandable that research relating specifically to 
low communication apprehension is minimal. Occasionally we gleen information about 
low CA as a point of contrast in research directed at high CA. Often this has been in the 
form of inference. 

Few studies have explored patterns of apprehension during a course of instruction 
in public speaking. McCroskey (1978) cited two unpublished studies which indicated 
significant changes in levels of apprehension during a course of instruction in public 
speaking. One study . .varied the number of speeches from none to seven, and found 
significant differences among some of the conditions" (p.201). The second "found sig- 
nificant changes over a semester's time in the students' communication apprehension level 
based upon an interaction of extroversion and the type of criticism" (p.201). Literature 
focusing on students with high CA suggests that "completing a public speaking course is 
likely to be a punishing experience for high CA students" (Ellis, 1995, p.67). Foss (1982) 
echoes that conclusion suggesting that highly anxious students "may be hurt rather than 
helped by required oral presentations" (p.200). No studies were found that examined 
changes in students' apprehension levels subsequent to being videotaped. 

Studies investigating students' self-ratings after they viewed a videotape of them- 
selves delivering a speech found that these ratings showed more correspondence with the 
instructor's ratings than before they viewed the videotape (Dieker, Crane & Brown, 1971; 
Roberts, 1972). Furthermore, Ayres (1986) suggests that "the more one's perceived 
communication ability falls below one's perception of others' expectations in a given 
public speaking situation, the higher one's level of stage fright" (p.277). It is possible 
that because of the videotaping experience low CA students are more aware of the 
teacher's expectations and the extent to which they did not meet those expectations. 

These factors could lead to increased apprehension on subsequent speeches. 
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Other variables which might explain higher levels of CA among low CA students 
subsequent to being videotaped are those relating to self-perceived communication com- 
petency . Rubin, Graham and Mignerey (1990) found that "communication apprehension 
(CA) was related to perceptions of communication competence" (p. 2). Numerous stud- 
ies have focused on this relationship (Rubin, Graham, & Mignerey, 1990; Chesebro, 
McCroskey, & Atwater, 1992; Rosenfeld, Grant, & McCroskey, 1995; Ellis, 1995). 
Consistent with these studies, Ellis found a significant negative relationship between 
anxiety and self-perceived competency at each of three test times (1995). These studies 
raise the question: do videotaped low CAs have less self-perceived communication com- 
petency on subsequent speeches than do low CAs who are not videotaped? 

Thomas, Tymon and Thomas (1994) give further insight into this question in their 
discussion of interpretive styles such as "deficiency focusing" and "envisioning success." 
"Deficiency focusing" is "the tendency to focus upon what is wrong when evaluating 
one's performance" (p. 312). They found that an individual's level of CA is increased by 
greater "deficiency focusing." "This finding suggests that CA can be understood, at least 
in part, as a variable that increases directly with the tendency to think about oral commu- 
nication tasks in terms of what can go wrong, what is going wrong, and what is wrong 
with oneself as a communicator" (p. 323). "Envisioning success," on the other hand, is 
the tendency to have positive images about future task outcomes. The authors found that 
CA is decreased by greater "envisioning success" (p. 322). Based on this research we 
might infer that low CAs engage in "envisioning success." Limited research on low CAs 
offers some support for this position. Low CAs have more positive thoughts and are 
considerably more task-focused (Ayes, 1988; Daly & Lawrence, 1985; Daly, Vangelisti, 
Neel and Cavanaugh, 1989). As a result of viewing their videotaped speech in conjunc- 
tion with a teacher conference, low CAs may use more "deficient focusing" increasing 
apprehension which in turn decreases self-perceived communication competency. 

Based on the literature it is hypothesize that: 

HI: Communication apprehension is negatively related to self-perceived 
communication competency. 



H2: Low CAs, who during a conference with the teacher view a videotape 
of themselves delivering a speech, will show less self-perceived communi- 
cation competency on a subsequent speech. 

Method 

Participants were 71 undergraduate students enrolled in three sections of the basic 
public speaking course at a midwest university. Uniformity in approach, syllabus, num- 
ber and type of speech assignments, and critiquing format were maintained. All students 
were required to give four prepared speeches. Each student was videotaped while de- 
livering the second of four speeches. Following speech two and before speech three the 
student and instructor viewed and discussed the videotaped speech. During the confer- 
ence the critique form was also reviewed and goals for future speeches were discussed. 
The conference took place in the instructor's office and lasted approximately fifteen min- 
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utes. Students who were not videotaped were given a written critique following their 
speech. No teacher conference was held with these students. Communication apprehen- 
sion was measured by the public speaking component of the Personal Report of Com- 
munication Apprehension (PRCA-24) , a Likert-like, self-report instrument designed to 
measure oral communication apprehension in four contexts: dyadic, meeting, group and 
public speaking (McCroskey, 1982a). The reliability and validity of the PRCA as a 
measure of communication apprehensiveness is well established (McCroskey & Beatty, 
1984; Beatty, 1987; Beatty, Balfantz, & Kuwabara, 1989; Beatty & Andriate, 1985; 
Beatty & Friedland, 1990). Numerous studies (Beatty, Forst & Stewart, 1986; 
McCroskey, Fayer & Richmond, 1986) have used the six-item public speaking compo- 
nent of the PRCA prior to an actual speaking performance as a measure of CA. The six 
items are: 

I have no fear of giving a speech; Certain parts of my body feel tense and 
rigid while giving a speech; I feel very relaxed while giving a speech; My 
thoughts become confused and jumbled when I am giving a speech; I face 
the prospect of giving a speech with confidence, and while giving a speech 
I get so nervous I forget the facts I really know. 

The Self-Perceived Public Speaking Competency Scale (SPPSC) was used to 
measure self-perceived competence (Ellis, 1995). "The SPPSC is a 5-step, Likert-type 
self-report measure developed by Ellis. "The eight is based on the eight public speaking 
competencies identified on the Competent Speaker Speech Performance Evaluation Form 
recently devised by the SCA-assigned task force of the Committee on Assessment and 
Testing" (Morreale, 1990). 

Students completed the public speaking component of the PRCA-24 prior to de- 
livering each of four speeches. The SPPSC was completed by each student prior to the 
delivery of speech one and prior to the delivery of speech three. 

Results 

Students were categorized as having high CA if their scores on the public speak- 
ing component of the PRCA were at or above one standard deviation above the mean. 
Students were categorized as low CA if their scores on the six-item PRCA were at or be- 
low one standard deviation below the mean. All other students were categorized as 
moderate CA. The PRCA mean for all students across all speeches was 1 8.94. An aver- 
age of 1 1 students (15%) were categorized as high CAs. An average of 17 students 
(24%) fell into the low CA category; and an average of 43 students (61%) were deter- 
mined to be moderate CAs. 

In order to test the first hypothesis, the SPPSC means of high CAs, moderate CAs 
and low CAs were compared using ANOVA. Self-perceived communication competency 
was the dependent measure. Significance was found at the .05 level. In order to deter- 
mine which of the variables accounted for the difference between groups, t-tests were run 
between variables. The .05 level was set to determine significance. Table 1 summarizes 
the results of this analysis. 
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Table 1 



Comparison of CA Group Means 
on the SPPSC for Speech One 




N 


X 


SD 


F 


T 


Speech 1 












HCA 


11 


54.91 


5.82 














50 


2.35* 


MCA 


41 


49.68 


6.57 














50 


2.77* 


LCA 


11 


43.82 


3.85 














20 


5.02* 


HCA 


11 


54.91 


5.82 







*p<^ 

All of the comparisons proved significant confirming the first hypothesis. Com- 
munication apprehension is negatively related to self-perceived communication compe- 
tency. 

The second hypothesis was tested by submitting means of all groups of low CAs 
to ANOVA. Self-perceived Communication competency was the dependent measure. 
The between groups consisted of two conditions, video and nonvideo, times two 
speeches. Table 3 indicates the results of the analysis. 



Table 2 

ANOVA for Low CAs in Two Conditions 
on the SPPSC for Speeches One and Three 





D.F. 


Sum. Sqs. X Sqs. F 


F Prob. 


Between Groups 


2 


844.45 


422.22 Z7T9 


— 85* 


Within Groups 


25 


4816.51 


192.66 




Total 


27 


5660.96 







¥ Not significant 



The second hypothesis was not confirmed. Low CAs who, during a conference 
with the teacher viewed a videotape of themselves delivering a speech, did not show less 
self-perceived communication competency on a subsequent speech. 

Discussion 

This study reinforces previous research findings that indicate communication ap- 
prehension is inversely related to self-perceived communication competency. The current 
study extends the finding to specific categories of apprehensiveness: high, moderate and 
low. The average self-perceived communication competency of high CAs was lower than 
the average self-perceived communication competency of moderate CAs which in turn 
was lower than that of low CAs as a group. 

Low CAs in this study did increase their level of CA subsequent to the videotape 
experience. This was true when compared to nonvideo taped low CAs and the pattern of 
videotaped moderate CAs. This was the same pattern found in an earlier study by the 
authors (Ratcliff, Clyde and Poyner). In the current study, however, the higher level of 
CA did not reach the level of significance. The sample for this study was relatively 
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small. When the current data are combined with earlier data the higher level of appre- 
hension remains significant. 

This study does not confirm that a higher level of CA experienced by low CAs 
following a videotape experience is accompanied by a change in their self-perceived 
communication competency, leaving unexplained the higher level of CA for low CAs af- 
ter videotaping. If a decrease in self-perceived communication competency doesn't ac- 
count for the higher communication apprehension, what does? The literature suggests a 
path for future research. Numerous studies discuss the relationship between trait and 
situational CA (Ayres, 1990). It is possible that self-perceived communication compe- 
tency accounts for a person's trait apprehension whereas "deficiency focusing" (Thomas, 
Tymon and Thomas) is a situational variable for low CAs under the circumstances de- 
scribed in the study. 
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